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create in some sort the very evil which they assume,
are in the habit of affirming that such a scheme will
never be listened to by the people of this country.   It
is difficult to believe that the people of this country
will really require that this subject shall always be
dealt with by those who govern them without any
regard to the rules of political science (which is only
another name for common sense applied to politics), con-
temptuously rejecting every well-considered measure,
and giving heed only to those which have thought-
lessness to recommend them.    But, if this is indeed
the case, and there is really no hope of anything like
a systematic  and  rational reform,  any  attempt  to
throw light upon the real nature of the problem will
not have been without its use.    Something will have
been done if, while condemned to work in the worn-
out grooves which tradition has laid down, reforming
legislators have before their eyes, and avail them-
selves whenever they can, of the true conditions of
the question;  if they remember, and act upon the
recollection, that it is not by any mere "redistribu-
tion of seats " as commonly understood, or concession
of the franchise to lodgers, or random depression of
the electoral standard, nor by a combination of such
expedients, that any statesman-like improvement will
have been effected, unless  some attempt is at the
same time made to substitute reality for fiction, a
living and energising presence for little more than the
lifeless image of political freedom, and order for the
chaos which now bears the inappropriate name of a
representative system.